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THE EDUCATED CITIZEN 
Virginia Faulkner 
from The National Student Mirror 

The grumbling, bitter, hopefully hope- 
less last five years must have demonstrated 
to us that democracy is not as easy as 
evolution. For the principles of “survival 
of the fittest’? and “‘natural selection,’”’ we 
substitute the idea of “‘selection of the 
fittest.”’”, No matter what doctrines we sub- 
scribe to—Communism, Socialism, Fas- 
cism, or Democracy—the fact remains 
that we are individuals and a mass move- 
ment is only concerted and directed indi- 
vidual effort. 

Our individual responsibility in a 
democracy is voting, and it is not enough 
just to vote, to go down the ballot as the 
class dunce marks a true-false test. The 
voter must know what he is getting without 
merely relying on party trademarks; he 
must rid himself of the fetish that if a man 
is stamped ‘‘Democrat”’ or “‘Republican” 
he is a prize-package. 

But while it is all very well to vote in- 
telligently it frequently happens that the 
gentlemen who offer to assume charge of 
the nation do so as the alternative to being 
public charges. A writer who turns out 
brilliant political articles observed one day 
that good government was the ability to 
choose the lesser evil; a cynical truth which 
probably has always held. Yet it seems to 
me that the educated citizen—under which 
proud classification college gentry auto- 
matically fall—might do a good deal 
toward making certain not only that the 
lesser evil is chosen but making the evil a 
little less. 

* * 
THINGS TO PREACH ABOUT 
An Editorial 
from The Boston Herald 

Only clergymen can know how hard it is 
to find texts and topics for their Sunday 
sermons. Always their messages must be 
interesting and inspiring. 

Just where is the dividing line, if any, 
between the theme that is suitable for the 
pulpit and the subject that isnot? Are any 
and all topics proper provided they be 
treated from the clergymen’s viewpoint? 
Such questions come to mind anew as one 
examines the plan put out by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League “for cooperative selec- 
tion by ministers and laymen of topics for 
certain sermons on the spiritual aspects 
of social and economic issues.” 

The sermon itself is designed to be only 
the beginning of personal consultations 
between the pulpit and the pew on the 
ground the subject covers. The laymen are 
to take over certain of the tasks the clergy- 
man commonly is expected to perform in 
order to release to him additional time for 
the preparing of these sermons. 


- Boston, 


He will’ 


preach to them on their subjects; they will 
aid him, for instance, in making pastoral 
calls. Through national organizations of 
laymen also some matters of high impor- 
tance are to be selected for simultaneous 
consideration in all the churches. . . . 

The idea is attractive. To work it may 
not be easy. It is stated in appealing 
terms: To bring together “‘ministers expert 
in ethical and spiritual values, but un- 
skilled in the world of business, industry 
and politics, and laymen with little or no 
spiritual experience but of great technical 
and practical experience.” 

In some denominations it is a question 
if such a plan could be operated. There are 
great numbers of perfectly sincere church 
members who want “‘the gospel’”’ from their 
pulpits and have no use for what they term 
‘Dolitics” or ‘‘secularisms.”” Many may 
feel that this is the kind of thing that better 
be done in week-day discussion clubs in the 
parish house, although it would surely 
command far wider attention as planned. 
All will depend on the ability of the prime 
movers to get a group of earnest laymen 
behind the movement. 

JEWS UNDER HITLERISM 
from The Jewish Advocate 

The first authoritative survey of the 
position of German Jewry under Hitlerism 
is presented in a detailed and factual survey 
of conditions contained in the sober report 
of the first year’s activities of the Reich 
Representation for German Jews, the 
central body representing all Jewish phil- 
anthropic, cultural and economic agencies, 
which organized in the summer of 1938. 
By figures citing the number of Jews who 
have left the country, who have been 
ousted from their professions, who have 
been put out of business and forced to 
appeal for charity, and by a factual analy- 
sis of the work of self-help and relief from 
abroad, the report succeeds in being the 
most comprehensive record of the efforts 
of German Jewry to survive and of its 
sufferings under Nazi anti-Semitic legis- 
lation. 

The following are some of the more 
illuminating statistics: 60,000 German 
Jews and 25,000 Jewish civil-service em- 
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ployes have been dismissed; 4,000 Jewish 
lawyers have been barred from practicing; 
4,000 Jewish physicians have been for- 
bidden to engage in their profession; 800 
Jewish professors have been ousted and 
350 denied government pensions; 1,200 
Jewish writers and journalists have been 
expelled from their positions and forbidden 
to publish their works; 2,000 Jewish actors, 
singers and other artists have been barred 


from the theater and stage; 90,000 Jewish ° 


businessmen and shop-keepers have applied 
for relief to charity bureaus; 35,000 Jewish 


white-collar employes applied for work | 


from Jewish employment agencies in the 
last three months of 1933 alone. 


COMMENT ON APPRAISAL 
By the Sojourner 

from The World-Telegram (New York) 

Unitarians are setting a new example to 
all Christian bodies. They have appointed 
a Commission of Appraisal to go into the 
most minute detail of denominational 
practice, that this phase of religion may 
offer the world a clear, logical and simple 
path to better and holier living. 

Observers have found that one of the 
serious deterrents 
towards church unity is the basic ignorance 
of most church members as to just what 
their own denomination teaches which is 


individual and different from the rest of | 
Protestantism. The Appraisal Committee | 


proposes that in one instance, at least, such 


a condition shall not obtain, but it has | 


also a wider vision. 


It intends to present to Christendom jj 
generally, a religion whose members are, | 


first of all, seekers and servants of truth | 


whatever label it bears. 

Criticism of existent policies is not | 
implied in the coming appraisal. The 
motivation is a dread lest habits of policy 


should become fixed and thus dangerous | 


in a fluidic age. 
Unitarians fear that, as has happened | 
in other churches, relatively trivial objec- | 


in the movements 


i | 
| 


tives grow sacrosanct through mere custom. |}, 


They would prevent what they are now] 


accomplishing in their parishes and what} 
they should be doing from widening in- 


sidiously into a chasm. 
They are taking seriously to heart the} 
warning in one of Charles Wesley’s hymns, | I|) 


“Preserve me from my calling’s snare.” | 
i 


Presence on the committee of two 
members who are not Unitarians eivedl 
promise that recommendationswill broaden || 
beyond denominational scope. Indeed, the 
enabling order envisages a relationship of 
Unitarian activities to other liberal move-} 
ments and forces in American and Can 
adian life. 

Conservative Evangelical churches were} 
recently shocked into a new vision off} 
activity and opportunity by a report} 
known as “Rethinking Missions.” Next 
May the Unitarian Commission of Appraisal 
will present one on ‘Rethinking Liberal- 
ism.” 
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x HE speech had not been entirely convincing. 
Woy} ‘lhe speaker had been considering part of the 
concrete entailment of the Christian message, 
and reference had been made to the rather 
glaring fact that none of the chauffeurs was inside the 
» church. The big cars had rolled up to the doors, the 
i occupants had stepped decorously out, and the chauf- 
j, feurs had gone on to the parking space to wait until 
| they should be wanted again. If the matter had been 
| questioned at all by the worshipers it was promptly 
3 forgotten, because it was felt that the chauffeurs would 
_ not enjoy this kind of service, that they would be 
happier with persons of their own social class. Very 
*) few, of course, had actually put the question to those 
most concerned, and those who had done so had put it 
| in such a way that the desired answer was a foregone 
¥ conclusion. 
| Outside the church, when the service was over, a 
ji little circle gathered to express disapproval, and the 
& sentence which was overheard most easily was about 
4) water seeking its level. ‘You can’t get around human 
} nature,” the sentiment ran. ‘‘You can’t keep water 
- from seeking its level.’’ The logical connection between 
_ these two statements was a bit obscure, but as I rode 
i} home alone, with abundant time for thought, I tried to 
understand what was meant by this strange con- 
4 nection between human nature and water level. 
It was the obvious intention of those critical of 
i] the sermon to say that the present levels of society are 
) based, not on convention, but on a species of natural 
& law. Those who can rise, do rise, and the very fact 
4 that a man is a chauffeur indicates something of his 
@ intelligence and character. To try to make black 
people the equal of white people, that is to make the 
@ Ethiopian change his skin, is as ridiculous as to try to 
) make the leopard change his spots. The social cleav- 
| ages are natural cleavages, since birds of a feather flock 
together. People soon find their proper classification, 
4 and are graded by the daily events of life just as the 
4, kernels of wheat are graded by the fanning mill. People 
'}, in the slums like the slums because they are that sort 
4 of people, and any effort to change this situation is 
3} doomed to failure because it goes ‘against nature.” 
, The point of view expressed in the preceding 
4 paragraph is such a common one that it calls for careful 
@ and critical examination. It is, unfortunately, but- 
4 tressed by a great many age-old maxims and proverbs, 
} which, for many persons, seem to have the weight of 
{ argument. Is this point of view one that can be de- 
't fended, and, if not, why not? ’ 
| Perhaps the first necessary task is to point out the 
“} fact that the figure of speech of the basic epigram 
} employed is inaccurate in what it suggests. The truth 
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Fatalistic Philosophy in a Common Proverb 
D. Elton Trueblood 


is that water very frequently fails to reach its level- 
Water continually tries to reach its level, hence our 
rivers, waterfalls, and rapids, but there are thousands 
of barriers which prevent the reaching of the true level. 
All of the lakes, ponds, and reservoirs of the world are 
eloquent witnesses that water may be kept back effec- 
tively and thus prevented from reaching the level it 
seeks. Sometimes, in angry mood, either natural or 
man-made barriers are torn away and a torrent en- 
sues, but some barriers are so strong that the waters 
are held permanently in check. They are kept success- 
fully at an artificial level. 

It would be splendid if the proverb, as applied to 
human life, were true, but the chief point is that it is not 
true. There have been set up in our human world 
countless dams and embankments that keep men and 
women from what they might otherwise become and 
from what they are thoroughly capable of being. Some 
of these barriers are unavoidable, but many more are 
deliberately constructed. Let us consider two persons 
of the same age, sex, and physical fitness, alike in most 
respects except that one is black and the other is white. 
How are we to know what the true level of each one is? 
We cannot judge by eminence or present achievement, 
since the opportunities have been by no means the 
same. If their present level of achievement is the same, 
it is almost certain that the black man’s native intelli- 
gence and ability are higher, since he has had more to 
overcome. Because of barriers we have erected, it is 
harder for him to get a good education, to find an 
opening in his chosen occupation, and to win the 
necessary confidence of his fellows. In other words, it 
is harder for him to seek his level; he must break down 
higher dams in order to make his natural progress. 
When we talk about equality of opportunity we do not 
mean that we want to set up an unnatural situation, 
but to overcome the unnatural situation which now 
exists. 

The problem of what a man’s true level is, is far 
too complicated to be solved by ordinary intelligence 
testing. Children of ‘‘good’’ families undoubtedly 
show, for the most part, higher intelligence quotients 
than do children of other families, but part of this is 
clearly the result of early environment. In the justly 
famous “‘Genetic Studies in Genius,’ made at Stanford 
University, in which intelligence quotients of many 
great men were found by investigation of the available 
biographical materials, the correlation between family 
circumstances and I. Q. is close. Thus the |. Q. of 
Abraham Lincoln is rated much below that of the 
young John Stuart Mill, as might well have been 
expected. It is, no doubt, true that the same difference 
in I. Q. would have been demonstrated at the time, if 
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such testing had been in vogue then, largely because 
young Mill was given what are called ‘‘advantages.’’ 
And yet it is by no means obvious that the natural level 
of Mill was above that of Lincoln. The chief difference 
in opportunity came because one had a frontiersman 
for a father and the other had a utilitarian philosopher 
for afather. It is a historical fact that Lincoln crashed 
through his barriers and reached what we consider his 
true level, but there may be many, with native abilities 
only slightly less than his, who are hindered effectively 
from showing the world what powers they possess. It is 
highly probable that other children of frontiersmen 
might have been great emancipators in other fields, 
if the odds against them had not been so great. In 
other words, it is highly probable that there have 
been “mute, inglorious Miltons” in the world. 

An interesting bit of evidence bearing on this 
general problem is to be seen in the fact that children 
of cannibals, if taken to Europe when very young, have 
grown up to be intelligent Europeans, capable of 
enjoying the art, music, and literature of the most 
advanced civilizations. It is practically certain that 
these people would have grown up as savages if they 
had remained in their native lands, and that their 
intelligence quotients, in that event, would have 
seemed low to possible testers, at least much lower 
than they seemed in their European setting. When 
such children were taken to Europe for training, some 
of the barriers were removed and the water began to 
find its true level. 

It is often said complacently, especially by those 
who have already succeeded, that native excellence 
always shows itself. What they do, of course, is to beg 
the question by assuming that those who do not suc- 
ceed did not have native excellence. Some seeds 
occasionally force their way through very hard earth, 
or even stone, but there are equally good seeds, as 
shown by other tests, which can be buried so deeply 
that they cannot possibly force their way through to 
the sunlight. At least the only rational method, either 
with seeds or men, would be to take away the barriers 
to growth and see which would grow best, were all 
unhindered. 

Liberalism in political thought has fallen into 
disrepute in our day, and we hear, on all sides, talk of 
some kind of aristocracy. Let us by all means have an 
aristocracy, if that means the rule of the best, but let 
us be sure that we really find out who are the best. It 
cannot be validly maintained that those who belong 
to any one race or to any one class are best, because 
nature does not work that way. It is one of the basic 
facts of life that it is essentially unpredictable and 
highly mutable. We speak of “reproduction,” but 
the one thing of which we can be sure is that people 
will not “reproduce’’ themselves, since children always 
differ from their parents. Variation is an incontestable 
fact, on which Darwin and other evolutionists have 
constructed their hypotheses. There seems to be 
greater likelihood of ability, as a matter of statistical 
averages, on the part of children of able parents than 
on the part of children of incompetent parents, but 
this is not to say that the same is true of the children 
of eminent parents. There are many and varied reasons 
for eminence, and eminent people may not be highly 
gifted. This is conspicuously true of the landed no- 


bility of Europe or of the American “nobility” based 
on hereditary wealth. 

We speak of the moron class of persons who read 
the tabloids and of the intellectual class of persons who 
read the quality magazines, and such differences in 
taste seem to point to complete stratification, but the 
stubborn truth is that people do not thus stratify. 
What we call intelligence or native ability may crop 
out in any background, high or low, and does. We can 
go from moron to genius in one generation, and it is 
equally true that we can also go from genius to moron. 
In our great cities, where class lines are so often drawn 
or at least indicated by attendance at private or public 
schools, it is easy to find very brilliant minds in the 
public schools and very: dull ones in the private schools. 
Ability is not synonymous with ability to pay. Some 
very dull children go to school every day in limousines, 
with liveried chauffeurs, and their names are already 
in the Social Register. It is a fact that any parents 
may produce children of widely varying ability, and 
this alone is enough to prove that there is no natural 
stratification of classes. 

There is a genuine revival of interest in Plato’s 
social philosophy today, because any thoughtful 
person can see that the various regimented societies 
of our time, whether Fascist or Communist, have taken 
over bodily a large share of the Platonic ideal. The 
political philosophy of the ‘‘Republic”’ is strongly anti- 
liberal, in that it limits so severely the freedom of 
action of the individual citizens. We have long been 
approaching more nearly to this theory in our practice, 
as is indicated by our compulsory education, a denial 
of the privilege of remaining illiterate and ignorant. 
But, if modern societies adopt this plan of aristocracy, 
let them be sure, as Plato was sure, to provide ade- | 
quately for a democracy of opportunity to go along 
with it. A democracy of opportunity means that water 
is allowed to find its level, that each person is allowed, 
without artificial hindrances, such as class barriers, to | 
show what his abilities are, and then the best, whether | 
they be sons of philosophers or sons of cobblers, are | 
made the leaders. 

This ideal is not only the most fair that has | 
occurred to the mind of man, but is also the most 
intelligent, because any other method involves the | 
leadership of those who are less than the best available. |] 
It is the blind leading those with potential sight. The |} 
real menace of the contemporary plea for aristocracy |} 
lies not in the emphasis on natural leadership, but on |} 
its denial. Perhaps the most ominous sign in Germany |} 
is the removal, from army instructions, of the famous 
dictum that every soldier carries a field marshal’s baton |} 
in his knapsack. Germany, or any other country, 
needs philosopher-kings, but is it so certain that only 
pure Nordics will have the proper qualifications? How 
can it be known in advance that there will not grow | 
up a Jewish child who will have the ability and the | 
desire to lead the German people in paths of true |} 
national greatness? 

It is the fashion now to deride democracy, and | 
the kind of democracy we have exhibited has often | 
merited derision, but the democratic ideal is still valid. | 
The ideal which many of the founders of our country |} 
set before themselves was that of a nation in which | 
all persons, regardless of their origin, would have 
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abundant opportunity to show their powers, and to 
use them, if shown. The reason we so cherish the 
memory of Lincoln is that his career exemplified the 
actual operation of this program, something that could 
hardly have taken place anywhere else in the world. 
It is true that we are departing from this, at least in 
practice, and we are stressing “advantages” rather 
than “opportunities,’’ but when we do so we are untrue 
to our American tradition. It is unfair to turn in 
despair from the ideal of democracy, when the trouble 
is that we have so largely failed to practice it. When- 
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ever we draw our class lines, and erect barriers to keep 
the water from finding its level, we are turning away 
from the basic American ideal. This ideal has had 
much lip service, and has appeared vividly in patriotic 
oratory, but our real convictions have often been more 
truly expressed in terms of the ancient proverbs which 
seem to condone our actions. It is helpful to remember 
that vigorous Christianity has been one long protest 
against such comfortable pseudo-wisdom. Christianity 
has proved that some good can come out of Nazareth, 
any Nazareth. 


A View of the Church Situation in Germany 
Otto Springer 


And behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the 
wind: and aiter the wind an earthquake; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire 
astillsmall voice .... 


WORE than four hundred years ago, on 
B} October 31, 1517, Martin Luther “posted 
his ninety- five Theses on the door of the 
Castle Church at Wittenberg, with the 


final eG that Christendom was divided and a 


Protestant Church independent from Rome was 
established. From that day on, the two churches in 
their relation to each other and to the state have 


) played a most important, not seldom fateful, part in 


German history. 

And a few weeks ago, Luther’s great hymn, ‘Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ was heard in the streets 
of Munich. German Protestants were singing the 
hymn of Reformation days in the center of Catholic 
Bavaria. And some people even suspect. that many 
Catholics joined the Protestant ranks. Because both 


4 were protesting, at this moment of history, against an 
-. enemy whom they have in common. 


The enemy is well known by name: he is Ludwig 


4 Mueller, once an insignificant chaplain in the army, a 


close friend of Hitler for seven years, and, in return, 
through Hitler’s obvious support, installed as Reich- 
bishop of the German Evangelical Church with dicta- 
torial power. 

Mueller is to be considered as the official exponent 
of the so-called ““German Christians,” that is, of 


do the German Christians fight the old Protestant 


| as well as the Catholic Church of Germany? 


The war cry with which they try to conquer public 
“We want one united, active, national 


They want one united church. That is, perhaps, 
the desire of many a Catholic or Protestant heart. 


_ Yet, who would strive for such unity if it is to be 
forcibly accomplished at the expense of the freedom, 
| sincerity, and depth of religious belief? 


They want an active church. Who does not feel 
ashamed of how little our churches availed in the crises 
and catastrophes of the past twenty years! And yet 
who would favor such activity if it means political 


activity in a National Socialistic sense, if it makes the 
church but a subdivision of Dr. Goebbels’s Ministry 
of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda? 

And as to a national Christian Church, I am 
afraid that “‘national’’ and ‘‘Christian’’ will always 
conflict as long as nationality is interpreted on the 
crude materialistic basis of what people term ‘‘race.” 

In order to reach this very doubtful ideal of a 
united, active, and national German Christian Church, 
most of what now exists of Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism must be destroyed, because it is in the way of 
National Socialist Utopia. 

They have attacked the Catholic Church because 
of its ill-famed interference with German political 
affairs. They fear that the Catholics, after all, may be 
bound to follow a leader other than Hitler, a leader who 
is not even German by residence or by ancestry. And 
they hate Catholicism because it is one of those great 
international powers to which, as they contend, the 
life of individual nationalities has so often been sacri- 
ficed. 

They fight the old Protestant Church because it 
never recognized the so-called Aryan paragraph, 
because it rightly declared that there was no dis- 
crimination of races before God. They fight the 
Protestants because they did not agree on having the 
Nazi-Bishop’s wilful rule set above the words of Jesus 
and of the Holy Scriptures. They fight Protestantism, 
perhaps, because they feel that, if it survives in the 
spirit of Luther, it will always be the stronghold of 
individual freedom, integrity, and truth. 

It is against the Protestants that the new regime 
has launched its first attack. For the time being, it 
spares the feelings of the Catholic Church, fearing the 
imminent plebiscite in the Catholic Saar. And be- 
sides, the German Protestants seem easier to subdue. 
Economically, they depend much more on the govern- 
ment. They cannot count upon any support from 
without the Reich, and they are, we must admit, much 
more divided among themselves, some of them only 
too anxious to seize upon whatever new doctrine is 
offered. 

And the Nazi church regime did succeed in sub- 
jecting more than two-thirds of the Protestant min- 
isters to its yoke. But six thousand Protestant pastors 
and their congregations dared to resist, unknown 
people who in times of peace had never been taken very 
seriously by their fellowmen, but who, in the moment 
of danger and distress, when business men, politicians 
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and professors yielded, proved to be men of courage 
and of clear sight. 

And the great significance of the hour is this: 
Idle restlessness or sincere skepticism of our untried 
minds makes us, again and again, seek for a true belief. 
So when we see the sturdy conviction of those tollow- 
ing Communism or National Socialism, we may at 
times be tempted to take that for a true religious belief, 
more up to date and sincere than ours; we may even 
envy or fear it. 

Yet I think that we are misled in doing so. People 
have more and more come to realize that Communism 
is chiefly an economic and social experiment, forced 
upon a country by means of brutality and fraud, 
fostered by the hatred of a former aristocratic regime, 
based upon the rationalizing of an uneducated people 
still enthusiastic over the blessings of industrialization. 

And so is National Socialism an economic and 


social emergency, grown out of the despair of a suffer- 
ing people and continuing by desperate means, fostered 
by the criticism of a preceding democratic regime, 
based upon the irrationalizing of a supposedly too 
educated people and enthusiastic over the blessings of 
—the return to the farm. 

National Socialism is, at its best, the ardent hope 
for a new sociai and economic order, more often the 
worship of blood and soil, most usually, however, the 
blind confidence in a man, a man with all his vices and 
virtues. Is this the belief we seek, the belief which out 
of the power of space and time would give our lives and 
our world the significance that man cannot give?s 

The storm of fanaticism may increase and shake 
the foundations of our world, force may rage with 
fire and sword, and the voices of the leaders may shout 
louder and louder, but they who listen to the still, 
small voice will endure. 


The Free Church Fellowship 


Frederick B. Fisher 


spiritual release in the Free Church 
Fellowship. We are all tied to traditional 
organizations inherited out of the past and 
carrying with them the vestiges of yesterday. This 
is no reflection upon our religious heritage. We are the 
children of a great past, but the highest compliment 
that we can pay our parents is to realize their dreams 
for tomorrow. To remain stationary in their foot tracks 
would be to discredit their strength. 

Was it not the grand old Leonardo da Vinci who 
said that you could never touch the same water twice 
in any river, for the water you touch is the last of 
what has passed and the first of that which comes? 
There is, of course, a spiritual continuity that passes 
through the whole of social life from one generation to 
another. But life is a river that flows ever onward. 
It is narrow at the source, but grows broader as it 
comes toward the ultimate delta and the wide ocean 
beyond. 

I make no plea for the complete destruction of the 
past. It should be consciously cherished. Thomas 
Craven, in discussing the great men of art, said that a 
true painter always leans heavily upon tradition, and 
that his originality asserts itself slowly after laborious 
study of the form of the past. But no greatness ever 
comes and no genius ever expresses itself without the 
originality of an emergent leap into new conceptions 
and brilliant freedom. We can consciously cherish 
the past forms of religion, art and society, yet at the 
same time recognize the glory that inheres in the dis- 
integration of old traditions and the gradual formation 
of new, vital, progressive and unprecedented modes 
and codes of life. 

We are told that the sun sends forth its radiant 
energy in the form of light and electrical power because 
it consumes its own substance. It is constantly dis- 
integrating, feeding the furnace with the fuel of its 
own existence. The older scientists had an idea that 
it was gradually dying for this reason, and that some 
day there would be a cataclysmic death. But the 
newer scientists are beginning to tell us that this very 


disintegration of the sun is constantly recreating it, and 
that it is probably younger today than it was a million 
years ago. The reformation of its matter through its 
own internal heat gives it creative eternity. Is not this 
a symbol of our present day? The disintegration of old 
social forms of life casts a brilliant light upon the 
present day and upon tomorrow. The chaotic whirling 
and friction of billions of particles in a boiling cauldron 
of steel makes it possible for the molten material to be 
poured into new forms. There is an apparent break- 
down of all sectional cultures. Europe was busy for 
fifteen hundred years in building up a distinct Euro- 
pean culture. The continent passed through its Middle 
Ages. Its forms were fixed, but today European culture 
in every realm of life is disintegrating with unprece- 
dented rapidity. 

The old sectional cultures are breaking down, © 
making way for a universal world culture that will — 
comprise the best from all. Every religion will make ~ 
its contribution to the culture of the future. It is our 
privilege to cherish the cultural traditions of our past, 
but it is our solemn obligation to constructively antici- 


pate the future. Among the epigrams of Emerson, _ ji 


there stands this sentence: “Greatness always appeals _ |i 
to the future.” i] 

During the last four years I have preached to |} 
hundreds of university students and have caught their — 
spirit. Scores of parents have interviewed me or have 
written me letters protesting against college practices 
and codes of conduct. 
frantic in dismay and discouragement because their — 


sons or daughters have smoked an incidental cigarette. |} 


But these four years have given me more encourage- 
ment for the future than any similar period of my 
ministerial life. The frankness and honesty of the 
modern student, coupled with his sophistication, prove 
to me that his feet are on solid ethical ground. He does 
not believe what we used to believe. He values life in 
scales different from ours. He brushes aside with a 
wave of the hand traditional customs which you and I 
used to think were essential. This is, in large measure, 
because we were fed on traditional and sectional food. 


Mothers have been almost |} 
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Our sectional customs are breaking down simply 
because they are inadequate for a period so universal 
as that into which we are now moving. There need be 
no heartbreak over the disintegration of old forms if 
we catch the vision of the larger universal pattern that 
is coming into being. 

For myself, it is utterly impossible to fit the mold 
of my life into the restricted discipline of the older 
) Methodist economy and polity. This is true of hun- 
} dreds and thousands of ministers and laymen. The 
§ same thing may be said of Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Roman Catholics and every other religious 
§ division. I therefore welcome the Free Church Fellow- 
| ship as a sort of universal house in which we may all 
q dwell together with freedom and with a sense of spirit- 
‘@ ual emancipation. 

Why could I not be a member of three or four 
different Christian denominations? I can be an alum- 
j nus of a half dozen universities with degrees from all 
1 of them, and even be a voting member of each alumni 
# association, without involving the slightest disloyalty 
to any. A man can be a Mason, a Rotarian, a Knight 
of Pythias, without violating his obligations to any one 
of them. But we have built up our Christian denomi- 
nations on an exclusive basis. Perhapsitis an outgrowth 
} of our Christian sense of nationalism. Christianity has 
j developed side by side with the nationalistic spirit and 
‘form. To bea member of one communion it has become 
§ necessary to be dismissed from another as though 
| creeds, or dogmas, or forms of worship, or ecclesiastical 
polity were mutually exclusive. 

I had a very interesting, and a very sad, letter 
@ from India the other day. My distinguished Indian 
friend told me about the new governmental census. 
3, He described certain features of the census indicating. 
'the number of Hindus and Moslems and Christians. 
_ He then went on to bewail the fact that even though 
_heis an ardent disciple of Jesus Christ he is not counted 
} in the Christian statistics of his own country. He said 
# that he could be a Hindu “‘in general.’’ That is to say, 
it was not required of him in Hindu circles to be actu- 
| ally enrolled in some particular sect or division of the 
| Hindu community. He was simply a Hindu and that 
was all there was to it. But, he complained, the 
' Christian Church is so absolutely divided into denomi- 
‘national compartments that at the very moment of 
_ baptism he would have to be automatically enrolled in 
‘some particular sect. He must, of necessity, be a 
s Baptist, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Roman 
‘Catholic, or some other particular kind of Christian. 
‘His Indian soul recoiled against any such system. 
| Therefore, he remained a simple follower of Jesus 
Christ but is enrolled in the Hindu statistical column. 
He said that he felt like an unknown soldier such as 
' those over whom we build monuments in our Western 
'world. That is a sad commentary upon our Christian 
) divisions. I long for a great, free, universal church 
) which will take in every kind of Christian, and every 
form of worship, and every phase of creedal statement 
j and faith. I would like to include those glorious 
) individuals in what one might call the twilight zone 
between Buddhism and Christianity, Hinduism and 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Christianity, Con- 
_fucianism and Christianity. This is where the Free 


Church Fellowship has an opportunity to function in a 
universal way. I rejoice that the Council has made it 
possible for an individual minister or layman in any 
denomination anywhere in the world to enroll himself 
as a member of this broad fellowship. I rejoice also 
that individual congregations may enroll themselves 
as congregational units in the larger fellowship without 
violating in any sense their official relationship to the 
denominations of which they happen to be organiza- 
tional units. 

I believe conferences should be held in every part 
of America where leaders can explain the purposes of 
the movement, and where free spirits can gather to 
consolidate their interests, to express their hopes, and 
to mold their lives together. The leaven of broad 
spiritual liberty and fellowship will then permeate all 
the denominational units. Liberalism must develop 
an actual passion, even to the extent of missionary 
fervor. It must not permit itself to be regarded as cold 
or indifferent. It is a living message in itself, with a 
vital challenge to constructive, modern living. Liberals 
have only themselves to blame, in this modern day, if 
they fail to develop an evangelical apostleship. 


* * * 


Verse 


ACCEPTANCE 
Alice E. Cate 


From Thy great spaces, Lord, reach out, 
. Bring comfort to my yearning heart, 

Acceptance of affliction’s blow, 

Not mere submission on my part. 


A challenge Thou in love hast given, 
Help me respond with courage high, 
Sustain my will, increase my faith, 
Break down the walls that round me lie. 


This faith is builded on the thought 
That no intent is in Thy mind 

To scourge or discipline my soul— 
May I, O Lord, Thy purpose find. 


In time, when Thou hast freed my soul, 
And helped me clear my chastened way, 
Set free my wings to unknown heights, 
And merge my night in Thy Great Day. 
* * * 
MORNING STAR 
Charles G. Girelius 
I saw a planet rise in early morning, 
A star shining through broken banks of dawnlit cloud, 
Heralding the day. 
The sun rose and the star vanished. 
But there came a night when my soul was tried 
With dark fears and doubts, 
Till a gleam of hope rose like an early dawn, 
And I recalled the morning star 
That broke night’s darkness, 
And heralded the day. 
LOVE 
Nevart Najarian 
I know how God must feel:— 
From the heights I saw a man 
Uncertain of the path to take 
Look to the right and left, bewildered—-lost— 
While I knew well the way 
But could not help him choose. 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 10, 1935 


ACTION IS NEEDED TODAY 


PONSORED by national religious organizations 
S and the churches of the city, working in co- 
operation with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, a great mass meeting 
was held in New York City on Sunday evening to give 
information about and an impetus to a campaign to 
bring pressure upon Congress to pass the Costigan- 
Wagner anti-lynching bill. We believe that the reasons 
for holding such a meeting are a national disgrace— 
first that such conditions exist about which legislation 
must be made; second, the necessity of convincing 
Congress that it ought to pass a needed law. 

Without reviewing the horrible details of the Neal 
lynching in Florida, or even the heartening action of 
the Governor of Tennessee in the Shelbyville case, 
there are certain elemental facts that should be 
paraded constantly before our citizenry until some 
action is taken. In the last thirty years, small groups 
or larger mobs have been responsible for 1880 lynch- 
ings, yet but twelve convictions have been obtained. 
Local or state authorities have seemingly approved or 
condoned 1868 cases of extra-legal procedure. In the 
popular imagination most crimes leading to lynching 
are held to be sex offences, but such is not true, for less 
than one-sixth of the victims were accused of crimes 
against women. During 1938, evidence secured by 
unprejudiced investigators shows that seventeen of 
the twenty-eight victims of lynching were either 
innocent of any crime, or were accused of misde- 
meanors, such as striking a white man. 

Not only as a church interested in social justice 
should Unitarians bring every power of corporate 
endeavor toward combating this evil, but as individuals 
we should use every means we possess of securing 
action from Congress on the Costigan-Wagner bill, 
which permits Federal prosecution of lynchers where 
state officials fail to act. Though the first ery of an 
aroused individual over many things has been so often, 
“We must make a law about it,” when making a law 
may be the most ineffective way, we still urge the 


proposed legislation as the best means in sight of jf 
handling a situation that is a shameful commentary — 
upon a supposedly intelligent nation. 

Unless tens of thousands of citizens bombard the 
President and Congress with demands for the passage 
of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill, there is 
likelihood that it may be pigeonholed along with 
hundreds of other bills that will be introduced. This 
is an instance where the collective efforts of individual 
citizens may be a more powerful force than the lobby- 
ing of national organizations, secular and religious. 

Write or telegraph President Roosevelt, asking 
him to insist that this bill be brought to a vote at this 
session of Congress; write or telegraph Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, asking him to put it on the calendar for 
debate and vote; write or telegraph both your Senators 
and your Congressman asking them to vote for its 
passage. Do this today; tomorrow you o mee 


* * 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


NCREASING numbers of people today, driven 
by suffering, are looking for the way out of their 
economic troubles. They want an ideal to strive 

for together, and they want practical methods of 
organization for attaining the ideal. The number of 
plans for reform is bewildering, but that does not 
relieve the churches from the duty of choosing between 
them; if those with the general welfare at heart do 
not act, then selfishly interested groups will sway the 
country’s destiny. If the churches exist to bring more | 
abundant life materially as well as spiritually, they 
now have a wonderful opportunity to direct the search 
for ideals and methods of social improvement and to 
organize men for action. 

Assuming that the highest social ideal in harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus is some form of cooperative 
commonwealth, I should like to commend to the > 
churches voluntary consumers’ cooperation as the 
most promising of the present-day movements in that 
direction. Since the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale, 
England, pooled their savings and started their little 
store in 1844, the consumers’ cooperative movement 
has had a steady growth in many countries. Over half 
the tamilies of Great Britain, for example, are now 
members of some retail society. The Cooperative 
Wholesale supplies these stores with goods of all kinds, 
many of which are made in its own factories; it does 
the biggest manufacturing business as well as the 
largest wholesale-supply business in the British Em- 
pire. These enterprises stabilize employment by pro- 
viding a steady and dependable.market; eliminate the 
wastes of competitive advertising; return to members 
the profits or savings that accrue in proportion to 
purchases, with a five percent return to stockholders; 
while the managers, chosen by directors democratically 
elected by the whole membership, put their great 
talents at the service of the societies for salaries com- 
parable with the wages of skilled labor. A program 
of education is carried on which aims to familiarize 
members from childhood on with cooperative prin- 
ciples and practice. 

I have much sympathy for Socialism, but until a 
large proportion of our business is owned and con- 
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trolled by consumers to meet economic needs instead 
of to make profits, I view with some concern the great 
increase in the number of people on government pay- 
rolls. Many of the causes of bribery and corruption 
lie hidden in the methods of private business, whether 
competitive or monopolistic. Until these methods are 
changed and the electorate is awakened to its new 
responsibilities, the dangers of extensive government 
enterprise are great. The most hopeful feature of the 
new deal Is therefore its encouragement of cooperative 
organization, as in the subsistence homesteads. The 
time is likely to come when the profit system will break 
down completely under the growing burden of taxation. 
Then salvation will depend on our ability to find in 
some cooperative way employment and adequate 
living for those formerly dependent on private indus- 
try and government. Without a developed system of 
voluntary, democratic cooperation we shall be forced 
into Fascism or possibly Communism, both of which 
involve dictatorship and the repression of the indi- 
vidual conscience. 

In the United States, some 500,000 members of 
1,500 consumers’ societies—stores, banks, farmers’- 
supply cooperatives, oil-supply societies, housing 
groups, restaurants, bakeries, etc.— are now affiliated 
with the national organization, the Cooperative 
League of New York City. A series of grocery stores 
is now being planned in the Greater Boston district. 
Successful expansion depends on the interest and re- 
sponse in each community. Anyone can start a study 
group and any group can form the nucleus of a co- 
operative store. Literature, information, and guidance 
are furnished by the Cooperative League. Here is a 
non-partisan movement for constructive reform on a 
large scale, welcoming every consumer who is alive 


to his own and his neighbor’s welfare, which the 


churches can heartily promote. 
Arthur Newell Moore. 


* * 


UNREALISTIC REALISTS 


HE most marked characteristic of Americans 
today is their gradual conversion to a realistic 
point of view in everything. A. Lauriston Bul- 

lard, reviewing the events of 1934 in The New York 
Times, notes that the most noteworthy change in the 
mental atmosphere of New England is the new-found 
determination of its people to look realities in the face. 
H. G. Wells, after a recent visit to President Roosevelt, 
was impressed by the openness of his mind, and the 
logic of his actions. The “unblinkered mind” is in 
possession of the White House. The leading trend in 
theology is the fearless realism of Professors Walter F’. 
Horton, Reinhold Niebuhr and Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. The most solid monthly magazines have 
opened their pages to impartial discussions of forms of 
government that are entirely repugnant to most of their 
readers. The country is flooded with Socialist and 
Communist papers that maintain a very high standard 
of criticism in every field. The libraries report that 
both adults and children are turning away from the 
too free use of the imagination. All of these trends tend 
to destroy the characteristic reliance of the people that 
the country will take care of itself and that all will 


eventually come out right in this best of places. 


The sad part of this widespread and profound 
conversion from hopeful dreaming to clear seeing is the 
inability of the forces of realism to unite. If leaders in 
religion, the press, literature, education and politics 
could pool their resources and stand by each other in 
the various difficulties that each has to face, solid 
progress could be made. But the realists are unrealistic 
in their attitude to each other. They ignore, slight and 
scorn each other. Professor Halford E. Luccock has 
recently shown how modern literature scorns religion. 
The very word Christian sends a shiver of horror down 
the spine of most Socialist and Communist leaders. 
The prevalent attitude of secular realists is to manifest 
a type of bigotry towards religion that is as harmful 
and as silly as any shown by religion toward non- 
believers. In this country today, the only course of 
action that offers any hope of success is that of the 
mutual sympathy and vigorous interpenetration of all 
realists, secular and religious. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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THE CHURCH AS A STABILIZING FORCE 


MONG the many actions and reactions so 
frequently observed in nature is one which 
has to do with the relative place of conservative 

and liberal views. It seems inevitable that one follows 
the other as day follows the night, though the rhythm 
and duration are not predictable. The sentiments of 
society in these matters may be compared to the 
ocean with the ebb and flow of tide. If this is true it 
would seem at the present time that the liberal flow 
is on, having reached a height approaching the radical. 
Such is the contagiousness of sentiment among human 
beings that we are all unconsciously carried along with 
the tide. 

During the conservative reactions our sense of 
well being, bolstered up by the slogan of a full dinner 
pail, makes us satisfied with things as they are, while 
during the liberal movements we are insensibly led 
to condone things which have shortly before seemed 
monstrous. 

Undoubtedly the capitalist, so-called, has ex- 
ploited his fellows during conservative periods. Greed 
for wealth and power, like the appetite for food, occa- 
sionally leads to excesses. Likewise, during liberal 
reactions the demagogue exploits the masses for his 
own gain. 

While we recognize at one end of the scale the 
greedy capitalist with his iron chain about our neck, 
let us not forget that at the other end is the angry, 
brutal, irresponsible mob which destroys civilization 
so painfully built up. 

So it would seem that the church, at a time like 
the present, instead of being swept along by the 
torrential stream of sentiment, grasping at every 
straw, seeking panaceas for every social ill and joining 
the demagogues in fanning the flames of class strife 
and hatred, should calmly and serenely survey the 
scene with a detachment born of moderation and 
wisdom. The church, it would seem, might better seize 
this as an opportunity to promulgate the simpler, 
old-fashioned remedies expressed with gentleness and 
kindliness. 

A. Warren Stearns. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SAAR 


By Michael T. 
The Macmillan 


The Saar Struggle. 
Florinsky. New York: 
Company. 186 pp. $2.00. 

Possibly by the time this review appears 
the plebiscite in the Saar will be over, and 
one aspect of the Saar struggle will be 
ended. Whether that is so or not, Dr. 
Florinsky will have contributed much to a 
better understanding on the part of English- 
speaking peoples of the situation in this 
vexed area lying between Germany and 
France. 

The Saar question is not only, perhaps 
not mainly, political; it is quite as much 
an economic and social problem, and the 
economic and social situations will remain, 
whatever the outcome of the plebiscite in 
January may be. 

From the point of view of international 
law, the Saar presents a unique situation. 
It is the first and only state governed 
directly by the League, and as such the 
political history of the sixteen years of 
League government is of primary impor- 
tance. Dr. Florinsky gives this history in 
some detail, and his story of the strongly 
pro-French attitude of the early commis- 
sion explains much of the bitterness that 
exists in the Saar and in Germany today. 
It is particularly gratifying to those of us 
who reside on this continent, and ought 
to be of genuine interest to readers of this 
journal, that the commissioner who did the 
most to liberalize the government of the 
Saar was Colonel George Washington 
Stevens, a Canadian and a member of a 
well-known Unitarian family in Montreal. 

However, the basic elements in the Saar 
struggle are economic and nationalistic. 
The prosperity of the Saar is based on coal 
and steel, and through the centuries a very 
wise government in that region had to a 
considerable degree solved problems which 
are acute in other “black countries.’’? The 
Saar technically speaking is not a “black 
country,’ because so many of the Saar 
miners and steel workers are not only 
natives of the region in which they work 
but they own their own homes, which are 
in many cases a considerable distance from 
the mines and which are surrounded by 
garden areas. In fact, the Saar is a good 
illustration of what we are trying to arrive 
at in this country in our Subsistence 
Homesteads plans. The miner is the aristo- 
crat of the Saar area, and there is a pride 
of craft which is strongly emphasized. The 
close relationship of the Saar coal mines 
with the steel industry of Lorraine is 
evident from Dr. Florinsky’s study, and 
one of the problems which must be solved 
after the plebiscite, especially if the region 
goes back to Germany, as there is every 
indication that it will, is just what is to be 


the future of this relationship. A future 
policy can be worked out that will be 
beneficial both to the Saar and to France, 
provided there is wisdom and tolerance on 
both sides. 

The general social conditions in the Saar 
are unique among working-class groups 
either in Europe or America. There has 
existed for a long time a strong labor union 
movement in the Saar and a very efficient 
system of social insurance. There is lack- 
ing, however, the feeling of class struggle 
which is so evident in certain other Euro- 
pean and American areas, partly because 
of the homogeneous character of the popu- 
lation, whether they be owners or workers 
in the mines, and partly because of the fact 
that the miners own their own homes. 
Another reason for this attitude is the 
strongly religious character of the Saar 
population, which is predominantly Roman 
Catholic and very much opposed to 
Communism or even the extreme doctrines 
of the Marxists. — 

In the concluding chapter of the book 
Dr. Florinsky attempts to portray the 
situation as it exists on the eve of the 
plebiscite. Any surface examination seems 
conclusively to point to the fact that, as 
the Germans say, the Saar is German and 
will remain German. There is no indication 
of the 150,000 Frenchmen whom Clemen- 
ceau claimed to live in the Saar, and the 
pro-French group is exceedingly small. 
There are, however, in the Saar at present 
a number of refugees from Germany who 
are opposed to the present German regime, 
as well as a small number of Communists. 
This group is active in demanding a reten- 
tion of the present international govern- 
ment. The feeling among the devout 
Catholics is also somewhat divided, owing 
to the breach between the Hitler govern- 
ment and the Vatican. However, the im- 
pression one gets from a careful reading of 
Dr. Florinsky’s book is that the strong 
German nationalism of the Saarlanders will 
triumph over their economic interest, which 
would perhaps be served by a continuance 
of the present regime, or their religious 
fears. This is, in fact, the most significant 
thing about the Saar issue. We are told so 
often that economic interests dominate, 
that it seems almost miraculous that the 
ties of race and language and a common 
tradition are stronger than those of eco- 
nomics or of religion. 

Dr. Florinsky makes no absolute pre- 
dictions as to the outcome, but the impres- 
sion that one gets from the book is that the 
Saar will undoubtedly vote to rejoin the 
Reich. His book was written before the 
recent arrangements between France and 
Germany, and these arrangements will 
only serve to strengthen this conviction. 
There is one other final impression that 


one secures from “The Saar Struggle,” and 
that is a deep admiration for the Saar- 
landers themselves. They have to a large 
extent solved their economic and social 
problem, and it seems a great pity that 
artificial tariff barriers and struggles be- 
tween political systems should, in the words 
of the author, ‘‘. . . . destroy the secular 
peace of the Saar mining villages.’”’ One 
cannot but hope that the recent agreement 
and the indication that Germany will treat 
all the inhabitants of the Saar fairly will 
lead to a peaceful solution of what might. 
well have become a very dangerous. 
situation. 
Robert C. Dexter. 


THE NEW CZECHOSLOVAK CHURCH 


Spiritual Ideals of the Czechoslovak 
Church. By Dr. F. M. Hnik. Praha: 
“Biahoslav.” 360 pp. 

The Czechoslovak Church has mani- 
fested, since its organization in 1920, an 
amazing vitality and growth, at present 
comprising ten percent of the Czecho- 
slovak population, thus securing for itself 
the rank of the second largest religious 
body in the country. It has aimed to 
create a new type of church organization 
in doctrine, cultus and polity. Although a 
member of the International Association 


for Liberal Christianity and Religious 


Freedom, and although it officially ad- 
heres to Unitarian Christological views, it 
rejects the historic trinitarian dogma, sub- 
stitutional atonement, Virgin birth and 
the resurrection of Jesus. The author 
nevertheless suggests that his church 
generally accepts the theistic interpreta- 
tion of religion and is sufficiently “‘con- 
servative” to insist on the permanent 
character of marriage. Moreover, at 
present, negotiations are being carried on 
regarding an official approachment to the 
Anglican Church, particularly to its liberal 
wing In its cultus, there appears the same 
blending of liberalism with conservatism: 
the essential forms of the mass are retained, 
but a new ethical interpretation has been 
substituted for the traditional one. The 
administrative organization of the church 
exhibits a blend of the hierarchical and the 
congregational principles: although all 
offices are elective, the hierarchy, culmi- 
nating in the office of patriarch, is elected 
for life. : 

The author, who has been a student in 
America, shows a remarkable acquaintance 
with the current English and American 
theological literature, which is profusely 
cited. It is obvious that the new church 
has drawn upon the experience and prac- 
tice of many modern liberal religious 
movements in building up its own organi- 
zation, and that it is keenly aware ofits 
task in its own special field: it is fully alive 
to its responsibility in the economic, social, 
cultural, and international problems as 
they present themselves particularly in 
relation to Czechoslovakia, and aims to 
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contribute to their solution in the spirit 
of Christ interpreted in modern terms. 

The book is replete with facts and is 
highly informative. An English summary 
appended to the Czech text makes the 
work useful even for those for whom it 
otherwise would be a closed book. The 
author lays himself open to criticism in his 
references to the doctrine of the trinity, 
| which he seems to understand in the sense 
of tri-theism or tri-personality. He is also 
mistaken in believing Miss Jane Addams 
a product of American Unitarianism. But 
in general his work may be warmly recom- 
mended as an excellent presentation of the 
present theological and practical orienta- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Church. 

Matthew Spinka. 
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THE COST OF COMMUNISM 


\ Russia’s Iron Age. By William Henry 
} Chamberlin. Boston: Litile, Brown and 
Company. 400 pp. $4.00. 


In 1930 Mr. Chamberlin published a 
i book called “Soviet Russia.” It was cited 
| by The New York Times as the best book 
' on Soviet Russia in the English language. 
Y Now after four years Mr. Chamberlin pub- 
7 lishes another book on Russia for which 
| again only superlatives seem appropriate. 
The present volume, indeed, outranks 


a the former in importance and significance 


_ for two reasons. In the first place, there is 
a rush about events in the Soviet Union 
_ which leaves all books quickly behind. 


) Already the book of 1930 has little more 


4 than historic value. It is a picture of what 
| Russia was then, but not of what she is 
| now, so bewilderingly rapid have been the 
_ transformations of these last four years. 
- In the second place, this book is of greater 
_ significance than the former because now 
| at last Mr. Chamberlin is free. After twelve 
| years as special correspondent for The 
_ Christian Science Monitor in Russia, he has 
left the country. His book was written in 
| Berlin. So for the first time, he says, ‘‘an 
| absolutely uninhibited handling both of 
the facts and of my interpretation of them”’ 
- is possible. For any resident correspondent 
_ in Russia to write as Mr. Chamberlin now 
| writes would have been to jeopardize his 
position and to endanger the lives of his 
_ informants. Moreover, his dispatches 
| would never have passed the censorship. 
| All this makes the present volume one of 
the most important to appear since the 
' Revolution of 1918. 

It is not that the book is a severe indict- 
# ment of the present regime. It is neither 
_ that nor an apology for it. It is the work 
i. of an accurate reporter, who describes 


) what he sees, and tries to avoid hasty 
i) judgments. 
“this book, I could not ezsily answer the 


Having read every page of 


question, Dces Mr. Chamberlin approve 
or disapprove of the present regime? What 


| we have here is the material on the basis 


of which a balanced judgment may be 
{ formed, but such judgments are never 
) simple. The author has described vividly 


and sympathetically the tremendous 
achievements in the field of industrialism, 
but he has also described the price that 
has been paid for this in forced labor, in the 
complete denial of freedom, and in desper- 
ately hard conditions of life. The un- 
answered question is whether all this is a 
reasonable price to pay for progress made 
or in prospect. 

These last few years are well called the 
“iron age.” The industrialization of the 
country, the collectivization of agriculture, 
have been dependent on the production 
of more iron and steel, and the methods 
employed to accomplish these ends have 
been iron methods in their ruthlessness, 
their hardness, their terrorism. Mr. 
Chamberlin points out that certain traits 
of the Russian character explain the char- 
acter of these later years: namely, extrem- 
ism, lack of the instinct for relativity and 
moderation, contempt for the individual 
personality. 

Charles R. Joy. 


* 


FAITH UNSHAKEN BY DEATH 


If a Man Die. By W. Cosby Bell. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 199 pp. 
Sileion 

The author of this book on immortality 
was an Episcopal clergyman who died in 
the flower of his age as professor in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria, Va. His treatment of the great 
theme is marked by the sanity and gracious- 
ness that we should expect from a teacher 
in that nobly liberal school. It would be 
too much, indeed, to say that Dr. Bell has 
made any profoundly original contribution 
to our understanding of personality or 
moral experience or spiritual intuition. 
From these mighty terms, we are con- 
vineed, fresh light is yet to break forth; 
but those who elicit it will be a rare few, 
richly and even marvelously endowed. 
Still, on a level less exalted, teachers are 
always needed who will impress upon us 
that the soul of man is unique in faculty 
because it is unique in vocation, and that 
timeless life is the correlate of inexhaustible 
personality. This lesson Dr. Bell presents 
in a simple style that throbs with the 
vitality of a restrained fervor. 

He barely touches upon _ psychical 
research and the phenomena called spirit- 
ualist, confessing that he is not expert in 
these difficult matters, and restricts him- 
self to saying that, we cannot affirm the 
soul’s survival to be experimentally proved. 
This is hardly adequate, although we should 
be the last to blame a man for reluctance 
to pronounce upon a problem which calls 
for long years of delicate and discerning 
study. Let us only say, quite apart from 
any reference to Dr. Bell, that this great 
research has now got past the point of 
being shuddered at by the fluttering 
respectabilities of an academic aristocracy. 

Dr. Bell is not afraid of heresy. He finds 
the ‘‘clergymen’s heaven,”’ long held to be 
good’ form in eschatology, preposterous. 


.of the body” 


He is outspoken in denying an eternal hell, 
maintaining with Streeter that it is not a 
biblical teaching; and if the ‘“‘resurrection 
is made to mean the resur- 
rection of the flesh, he will have none of it. 

Finally, let us add, the most moving 
thing in the book is an addendum on Dr. 
Bell’s own death. Stricken suddenly and 
knowing that the great transition was at 
hand, he sent this message to his students: 
“T have grown surer of God every year of 
my life, and I have never been so sure as 
Iam now. I haven’t the least shadow of 
shrinking or uncertainty.’ Such words 
from a man still young and already vanish- 
ing through the door of death, bear their 
solemn and strengthening witness to the 
persuasion of our race that mysteriously 
and gloriously we have kinship with a 
Reality which is deathless. 

William L. Sullivan. 
* * 
TABLOID REVIEWS 


Platooning the Church School. By 
F. Lyman Tibbitts. Tulsa: Burkhart Press. 
86 pp. Cloth, $.75; leatherette, $.50. 

The title of the booklet is misleading. 
The author devotes the first three parts 
to the history of the Sunday-school move- 
ment, objectives of religious education and 
methods of instruction, and in the last 
twenty-three pages explains his thesis. 

Platooning is the organization of a 
school with special subjects, classrooms, 
equipment and teachers, so that the pupils, 
in platoons, go from one type of class to 
another. Some of our Unitarian churches 
have special classes in art, drama, work- 
shop, ete., a system that can be more easily 
adapted to the average church than the 
platoon system. 

Poor sentence structure and punctuation, 
and numerous spelling and typographical 
errors, distract the reader from the thought 
of the text. The book contains some good 
ideas, but not in style nor in educational 
principles does it rate as an unusual con- 
tribution to religious-education literature. 

Gertrude H. Taft. 


Contiicts of Policy in the Far East. 
By George H. Blakeslee. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation. 56 pp. Cloth bound 
50 cents, paper-bownd 25 cents. 


Whatever Dr. Blakeslee has to say about 
the Far East is of moment, and the book 
under review is no exception. It presents 
very briefly but adequately the stresses 
and strains which exist within and between 
China, Japan and Russia and the conflicts 
of policy between the United States and 
Japan. With the present tense situation 
in regard to the London Naval Treaties, 
“Conflicts of Policy in the Far East” is 
exceedingly timely. The very fact that it 
is brief makes it all the more useful to busy 
men and women who desire to ascertain 
the facts but who have a limited amount 


of time. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
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Letters to the Editor 


LIBERTY IN MEXICO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A complimentary word on your leading 
editorial in The Register of December 20, 
“Liberty in Mexico,” by Hugh Stevenson 
Tigner. Glory be that one church paper 
has the courage to explain the real -diffi- 
culty in this “religious persecution” in 
Mexico. If the Cardinals, Bishops and 
Pope—yes, and American Protestants— 
will keep out of it Mexico will solve her 
own problems in this matter. 

B.L. McCue. 
Colusa, California. 


FROM JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
What has become of the Free Church 
Fellowship? Is it dead, deceased, dying, 
defunct, dormant, or just plain discour- 
aged? As one greatly interested in the 
Fellowship, { want to rise up and say that 
if officers responsible for this organization 
let it die, or languish, these same officers, 
whoever they may be, should be called to 
account. 
John Haynes Holmes. 


New York, N. Y. 
* * 


MAN’S POTENTIALITIES 


Dr. Donald D. Durrell, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the 
Educational Clinic of Boston University 
School of Education, was asked to com- 
ment on Mr. Trueblood’s manuscript. Dr. 
Durrell has had wide experience in the field 
of mental measurement and is well qualified 
to give the opinion of an expert. 


_ (The Editor.) 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is difficult to discuss in a few words the 
issues which Mr. Trueblood raises. It is 
generally recognized that all people of 
equal basic mental capacities do not rise 
to the same level of achievement. While 
it is probably desirable for the good of 
society that every man make the most of 
his potentialities, there are many things 
standing in the way of achieving this 
democratic ideal. Some of them are: 

1. Inadejuate knowledges of educational 
procedures which make for achievement. 
The home, the church, the school, business, 
and other agencies which deal with the 
education of the individual are without 
adequate information in regard to methods 
which build the background for high 
achievement. Such a body of information 
is not yet available. Tradition still dictates 
the methods of the home, the school, and 
the church. Selection of the fittest is usu- 


ally the method of business. When new 
methods are tried we have no true measure 
of their relative success. 

The goals of excellence in ‘‘the art of 
living” are not well defined; the methods 
for establishing habits of self-direction in 
the observation of opportunities and the 
initiating of action in regard to these goals 
are not yet fully understood; nor have we 
found methods of teaching children or 
adults the art of continuing their learning 
throughout their lives and avoiding 
“repetitive living’? which lowers achieve- 
ment. 

2. The lack of a measure of basic mental 
capacity. Such a measure would assist us 
in determining whether the achievement 
of the child was commensurate with his 
mental ability. In the case of low achieve- 
ment we might find means of removing the 
blocking forces. Physiologists have not yet 
given us a basis for determining the relative 
fineness of nervous systems. Psychologists 
are necessarily limited to the unsatisfactory 
method of measuring intelligence through 
the relative achievements of individuals. 
Environmental factors—chiefly differences 
in the background in language skills— 
make the commonly used tests of intelli- 
gence less valid than they should be. 

Allied to this difficulty in the measure- 
ment of basic mental capacity is our lack 
of knowledge concerning the nature of 
special talents and capacities. While it is 
likely that these differences rest on a 
physiological basis, we have not yet ade- 
quate knowledge concerning them. 

Racial, religious, and social barriers as 
well as many forms of favoritism and spe- 
cial privilege still exist. Probably these 
conditions have grown better rather than 
worse during the last few hundred years. 
In this country, despite complaints of 
nepotism and favoritism, our economic and 
political system still has a place for the 
man able to demonstrate high abilities. 
An organization has little chance of sur- 
viving when it is headed by weak indi- 
viduals. Our social groups are generally 
based on mutual interests and mutual 
activities or upon rather indefinable occu- 
pational equivalents. 

With Mr. Trueblood, I should regret any 
tendency to lessen the equality of oppor- 
tunity. However, the greatest handicap 
that any person has is his inability to make 
the most of his capacities and utilize the 
possibilities of his environment. I should 
agree with Emerson that, “‘I have never 
seen any man as rich as all men ought to 
be.” 

Incidentally, for the sake of Mr. True- 
blood’s parallel, I wish that water tended 
to run uphill rather than down! 

Donald D. Durrell. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* 


REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register 

Rey. William Hanson Pulsford was a 
scholar of broad interests and enthusiasms 
with the capacity for inducing similar 
enthusiasms in those with whom he came in 
contact. At the time I knew him best he 
took great pride in his thorough knowledge 
of the field of Old Testament criticism. He 
knew and loved the great poets and novel- 
ists. In my day the Meadville student body 
attended the University of Chicago during 
the summer quarter. Nothing is more 
memorable to me in connection with work 
in Chicago than evenings which Meadville 
students spent in Mr. Pulsford’s study. 
He was a fascinating conversationalist. 

I suppose Mr. Pulsford was more or less _ 
what would now be called a humanist. I do 
not know whether or not he considered 
himself a member of that group. However, 
the services in the First Unitarian Church 
in Chicago were thoroughly theistic in their 
phraseology and I know they seemed true 
to Mr. Pulsford. Had they not seemed so, 
he would have changed them. 

Mr. Pulsford was an intense realist. 
Much of his philosophy of life could be 
summed up in the title of one of his ser- 
mons, ‘‘Facing the Facts.” Death by 
suicide when life seemed to have lost its 
value was part of his philosophy. Mr. 
Pulsford did not believe in personal immor- 
tality, and openly said so. 

Mr. Pulsford was an inspiring preacher 
and, to those who sought him out, a wise 
counsellor on the most diverse subjects. 
The message of many a sermon and phrases 
from other sermons will never be for- 
gotten by hosts of people who heard him 
occasionally or regularly. His vivid way 
of expressing moral and spiritual teaching 
in personal conversation was even more 
memorable. 

Mr. Pulsford is one of that small number 
of people whom I consider to be the great- 
est personalities I have known. 

Vincent B. Silliman. 

Portland, Maine. 


(Another tribute to Mr. Pulsford written 
by Rev. Herbert Hitchen, appears on page 
30 of this issue.) 


* * 


MINISTERS TO MEET 


“The Present Status of the Free Church 
Fellowship” is to be the subject of an 
address to be delivered by Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, at the 
joint meeting of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers and the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club, to be held at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, January 
14, at 10.45 a.m. All Unitarian ministers 
are invited to attend. 

On the second Monday in February 
another joint meeting will be held at 25 
Beacon Street. 

W.C. Adams, Secretary. 
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Those Unitarians Who Don’t Join 


Laymen’s League Issues Booklet on Reasons Why Many Liberals are not 
Members of Liberal Churches 


How many Unitarians are there who 
don’t belong to a Unitarian church? 

Paradoxically one can answer: nearly 
60,000 of them in Unitarian churches, 
courteously listed under ‘‘constituency.”’ 
They are ignored by orthodox gatherers 
of statistics, so that Unitarianism never 
has a showing of its real numerical strength 
in comparative tables of memberships. The 
“constituent” is a familiar and baffling 
figure. He often helps to support the par- 
ish, he attends its services more or less 
regularly, he is active in an auxiliary 
organization, he serves on committees, 
he does everything but join the church. 
Why? 

But how many thousand other Uni- 
tarians have not even attained constituent- 
hood, who carry their orthodox member- 
ship uneasily, or who are outside all or- 
ganized religion? One’s guess is as good as 
another’s. Why don’t these people who are 
Unitarian in viewpoint and sympathy join 
a Unitarian church? 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
attempted to answer this question, and to 
answer these persons’ objections to church 
membership, in one and the same booklet, 
which comes from the press in a day or two. 
It is entitled “Joining a Unitarian Church 
—Some Objections Considered.” It is 


§ based on a pamphlet of identical purpose 


and similar name written several years ago 
by Dr. Horace Westwood. 

But, whether Dr. Westwood had not 
encountered all the objections, or whether 
the laymen can think of many more reasons 
for staying outside a church than can the 
minister, the fact is that the new publica- 
tion is much more ample than its prede- 
cessor. The former pamphlet considered 
nine objections; the new edition takes up 
fifteen. 

’ But, if laymen are good at discovering 
objections to affiliating with the church, 
they have at least tried to be good at 


i) answering them. They haveattempted not 


to merit the thrust made by Robert Inger- 
soll at an eminent apologist for orthodox 
Christianity that he ‘‘dug up more snakes 
than he could kill.””, The pamphlet, how- 
ever, is not as controversial and argumenta- 
tive as these comments might indicate. 
Many of the so-called ‘objections’ are 
probably more or less subconscious on the 
part of many people. They have a vague, 
ill-defined feeling against uniting with a 
church which is congenial to them intel- 


1 - lectually and religiously, but strange to 


them socially, numbering unfamiliar faces, 
many times not one of those with whom 


i they have found deep friendships and 
‘pleasant companionships, sometimes ap- 


parently lacking in familiar and desirable 


qualities of their old churchly associations, 


and at times involving a risk for the 


‘““come-outer’’ of the loss of friendship, of 
employment or business. 

Other objections, however, are most 
often given expression and are current also 
among critics of Unitarianism. In dealing 
with these, the League hopes that, at the 
same time, it will help to remove many 
persistent and curious misconceptions 
regarding these free churches. 

In fact, most of the ‘‘objections’”’ cited 
are rooted in misunderstandings as to the 
fundamental philosophy of the Unitarian 
fellowship. As phrased in this pamphlet, 
some of these are familiar to all Unitarians: 
“There is too much negation and too little 
affirmation on the part of Unitarians’’; 
“There is too little agreement among 
Unitarians as to what constitutes essential 
doctrine”’ (a statement of what Unitarians 
agree on is included in the answer to this); 
“Unitarians are becoming too radical in 
religion; many of them deny the existence 
of God and personal immortality, for 
example; Unitarians, with all their liberal- 
ism, cling to outmoded religious concepts, 
such as the fatherhood of God and immor- 
tality’? (these are answered together); 
“Unitarians are not much interested in the 
social gospel; they do not fight social, 
economic and _ political injustice and 
champion the cause of the common people 
as do other churches with all their ortho- 
doxy”’; and finally that hardy perennial: 
“Other churches are becoming liberal and 
the Unitarian Church is not needed.” 

The final section considers a state of 
mind which is more prevalent now than 
ever before and of which Unitarians should 
take more account: 

“Among the many churches, the Unitarian 
most closely approximates my outlook: but 
I believe that the church is a dying institution 
and that neither religion nor the church will 
be needed in our coming civilization. 

“Tf you mean ‘religion’ ‘and the ‘church’ 
in their traditional sense, you are right, 
and you can make a real contribution to 
the advent of that civilization by adding 
your strength to the Unitarian movement. 

“But perhaps you do not realize the 
well-nigh revolutionary nature of ‘religion’ 
and the ‘church’ as conceived by Unita- 
rians, although you should from reading 
this pamphlet. Organized liberalism may 
sometime drop such denominational labels 
as ‘Unitarian’ or ‘Universalist,’ it may 
even find in the distant future words other 
than ‘religion’ and ‘church’ to describe its 
genius, but the Unitarian idea, whatever it 


‘may be called, points the way that the 


evolution of the race must take if there is 
to be a civilization worth the having. Men 
and women who believe in the supremacy 
of the moral and spiritual, the cultural and 
creative, in the affairs of mankind, are 
directly responsible for this evolution. 


ERIKA THIMEY DANCES 
AT CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


On December 16, before a congregation 
of more than 500, the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held its second annual 
service of worship by rhythmic dance and 
music, with a dance-pageant symbolizing 
man’s struggle for peace as the substance 
of the service. This pageant was created 
by Miss Erika Thimey of Chicago, IIL, 
who recently produced a similar pageant at 
the First Parish in Waltham, Mass. Miss 
Thimey danced the solo parts and also 
directed and rehearsed thirty young people 
of the church in supporting processionals, 
recitatives and choruses. 

The pageant begins with the entrance 
on the stage of Miss Thimey, barefoot, 
robed in white silk with a small scarlet cape 
and with a gold cord about the waist— 
colors historically symbolizing innocence, 
purity and promise. Her slow and hesitant 
dance, eyes closed, face questioningly 
raised, symbolizes the birth of the soul of 
man. Timidly, eagerly, the soul makes 
acquaintance with its environment, learn- 
ing to see and hear and touch, instinctively 
grasping the good and rejecting the evil, 
till suddenly, in a climactic ecstasy, it 
glimpses God and leaps up toward Him, 
but at this very moment the earth-forces 
spring upon the soul and throw it down, 
battering, confusing and defeating it. 

And now before the soul has dealt with 
its natural environment, it becomes aware 
of its social environment. The peoples of 
the world mass hostilely about it or pass 
before it, group striving against group, 
victors lashing the vanquished with strong 
whips. Hate is triumphant. There is no 
love in all creation. Among the fir-trees, 
prone on the ground, lies the soul, a hill 
of human misery piled upon it. 

Then comes a voice reciting the glad 
tidings of the birth of a prince of peace. 
Heavenly music, celestial choiring, rouse 
the despairing soul. Opposed by warring 
hosts, it battles its way toward the sound. 
Suddenly strong in an assurance of divine 
love it turns, rallying all the broken, ugly 
lives, and leading them back to a service 
of holy adoration and peace. 

Miss Thimey is building her life-work 
on the theory that human flesh is by nature 
beautiful and good; that dancing feet may 
express aS pure a worship as singing lips; 
that the body swaying in rhythms of 
praise and adoration is the most natural 
and complete of all religious instruments. 
She believes that the religion of the young 
must be a religion of the body as well as 
of the spirit, and that that church alone 
which fearlessly recognizes and utilizes 
the joyous impulses of the young body can 
command the respect of youth. 

Grace Kellogg. 


* * 


Chicago, I1l.—Eight new members were 
received into the People’s Church by Dr. 
Preston Bradley, the minister, at the 
Sunday morning service December 2. 
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How the Carols Came 


Told by Dr. Davison and Chorus at 
Unitarian Club—Mr. Wetherell 


Speaks on the Commission 


A talk by Dr. Archibald T. Davison of 
Harvard University on ‘‘The Origin and 
Development of Christmas Carols,’”’ with 
illustrative selections given by a small 
chorus under his direction, made up the 
interesting and seasonable program of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., at its 
meeting December 20. 

The works of the new Unitarian com- 
mission appointed to appraise and make 
recommendations on the activities of the 
denomination, and the attitude that 
Unitarians should take toward it, was the 
subject of the preliminary talk, given by 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, who spoke for Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, chairman of the commission, who 
had to leave Boston before the time of the 
meeting. 

The commission, said Mr. Wetherell, is 
taking its work seriously and does not 
intend to hurry at the expense of a thor- 
ough job. It is not out to look for flaws, 
but to formulate a program for Unitarians 
to carry out if they are to be true to their 
heritage. Its mission is constructive. 
Anyone is welcome to make suggestions to 
the commission. 

What should Unitarians at large do 
about this commission? First, he said, they 
must have confidence and faith in the 
commission to produce such a program. 
Second, he counseled that they keep their 
churches going and not quit work, waiting 
for the commission’s report. Third, speak- 
ing in the mode of alphabetical enterprises, 
Mr. Wetherell offered AAA: Unitarians 
should “accept, adopt and act’’ upon the 
commission’s recommendations; CCC: they 
must have the “‘conscience, courage and 
conviction” to do all this; VVV: they must 
have the ‘“‘vim, vigor and vision’”’ for the 
tasks; and PPP: they must put “policies 
and principles above personalities.” 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Personnel Committee 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union will be 
held in the Religious Arts Guild Room at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Mon- 
day morning, January 14, at ten o’clock. 

Dan Huntington Fenn. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Byron §. Davis, of Petersham, Mass., 
who took a _ post-graduate course at 
Proctor in 1929-1930 and who was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1934, has 
been appointed to the staff of the junior 
school. He will have charge cf the boys 
in grades five to eight, directing their 
sports and recreational activities as well 
as teaching some subjects. While in 
college Mr. Davis played four years of 
football, was a fraternity house manager, 
junior and senior class marshal, a member 


of the student council and the interfra- 
ternity athletic council and a student 
proctor. He has had considerable experi- 
ence with younger boys, having had charge 
of them in camp life as well as doing private 
tutoring. 

The school has gratefully accepted a 
most generous gift of twenty-five hymn 
books presented to the school for use in 
the assembly and Sunday services by the 
Beacon Press. This is a very welcome gift 
and is keenly appreciated. 

x OK 
REV. RAYMOND B. BRAGG TO 
LEAVE SECRETARIAL POST 


In order that he may accept a call to 
the associate ministry of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, has asked 
to be relieved of his duties on February 28. 

a * 
MISS TAFT TO TAKE PART 
IN FEDERATION MEETING 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, acting secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
will preside at the supper meeting of the 
Conference on Religious Education to be 
held by the Greater Boston, Mass., Feder- 
ation of Churches at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Boston, Saturday, January 12. This 
session will be devoted to addresses on 
“The Character Demands of Modern 


Society.”” Miss Taft is a member of the 
Federation’s Committee on Religious 
Education. 


Many ministers and _ church-school 
workers have been feeling that the work of 
religious education would get deeper into 
the actual lives of boys and girls and youth 
if it were more closely related to their 
everyday lives and to organized character- 
building and recreational activities. Hence 
the general theme of the conference: ‘‘Group 
Activities—a Search for Values.” A fea- 
ture will be fifteen-minute reports of club 
work in three Greater Boston churches 
and the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 

PERSONALS 


Rev. Howard G. Matson of Houlton, 
Me., has been elected president of the 
Houlton Ministerial Association, com- 
prising seven churches. 


Mrs. Cecilia H. Burr, president of the 
Women’s Alliance of Kennebunk, Me., 
has accepted her appointment by the 
selectmen of Kennebunk to the town treas- 
urership. Mrs. Burr succeeds her husband, 
who died December 22. 


Dr. and Mrs. Albert Hadley Cantril of 
Portland, Ore., announce the engagement 


of their daughter, Elizabeth Jean, to 


Warren Bartlett Walsh of Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Walsh, whois teaching at Tufts 
College, is the son of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. William Lorison Walsh. He was at 
one time a director of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD 


W. Hanson Pulsford, whose tragic death 
occurred recently in Waltham, where he 
had lived since retiring as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago, ILl., 
was a man who had given measureless 
inspiration to numbers of our younger 
ministers. Small groups of the Meadville 
students used to foregather in his study 
during the summer sessions at Chicago, 
and from his lips drink wisdom and vision. 
The quiet evenings spent in that room have 
left a profound impression upon some of us 
and helped to mould us into whatever we 
may be. This aged friend of ours was at 
his best in such quiet influence, and a 
number of us sat at his feet as at those of a 
master. We hold his memory in unique 
reverence. 

Born in Scotland, and serving his first 
pastorate in the Highlands, something of 
the profound religious spirit of the old 
covenanters was in his blood, something 
of the stubborn determination to read the 
meaning of life, and something of that 
twinkling humor that underlies the pro- 
fundity of the Scotch character. He was 
a man of decided originality, scornful of 
sham, uninterested in mere ecclesiastical 
machinery, but with a continual emphasis 
upon personal religion which he himself 
exemplified in his own life. 

Like his fellow-countryman, Thomas 
Carlyle, whom in some ways he resembled, 
he had made a choice between the Ever- 
lasting Nay and the Everlasting Yea, and 
his religion was one of glowing affirmation. 
Like George Meredith, whose work was a 
continual source of inspiration to him, he 
had made ‘‘a reading of earth,’ and the 
whole of his utterance was shot through 
with a sense of the unity of man and 
nature. To him the earth was a living 
thing, and, to quote his own words, ‘“‘to 
know oneself as the outcome of the un- 
measured life inherent in all that is, and 
confidently to obey its urge toward finer 
things” for him constituted religion. 

In recent years, when infirmity was 
growing, and developing cataracts made 
reading well-nigh impossible, he would 
have been utterly forlorn had it not been 
for his tried and proved philosophy and 
his radiant sense of an unseen spiritual — 
fellowship. It was this that lit up the 
seeming loneliness of his later days. To 
those of us who knew him well, his last act 
sprang from a determination not to be a 
burden on others and not from any lack 
of courage. A fine and sensitive thinker, a 
rugged personality, a generous and true 
friend, such was W. Hanson Pulsford. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


MISS MARY BLAKE BENT 


Miss Mary Blake Bent, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the organizer of the Samaritan 
Society of that institution, died December 
16 at the age of seventy-nine. 
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CHURCH NOTES 


Arlington, Mass.—The Right Hand of 
Fellowship was extended to sixteen new 
members of the First Congregational 
Parish of Arlington by the minister, Rev. 
John N. Mark, at the Christmas service 
held Sunday, December 23. 


Lowell, Mass.—At the invitation of 
radio station WLLH, a series of bi-weekly 
organ recitals is being broadcast from All 
Souls’ Church. Wallace Gray, the organist, 
will be heard Wednesday and Friday 
evenings at 9.30 p. m., Eastern Standard 


Time. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Alice E. Cate is the author of many poems, 
and of a tribute which recently appeared 
in The Register, to her father, Rev. 
Adoniram Judson Rich, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Dighton, 
Mass. 


Frederick B. Fisher is pulpit minister of 
the First Methodist Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and is a member of the Council 
of the Free Church Fellowship. 


Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the First 
Parish, Weston, Mass., and is Literary 
Editor of The Register. 

Arthur Newell Moore is completing his 
work for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy at Harvard University. He was 
formerly the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Franklin, N. H. 

Nevart Najarian holds a fellowship in 
philosophy in the Graduate School of 
Boston University. 

Otto Springer is head of the Department 
of German at Wheaton College. 

A. Warren Stearns is dean of Tufts 
Medical School. He is a member of the 
First Parish in Billerica, Mass. 

D. Elton Trueblood is assistant professor 
of philosophy at Haverford College. 


Se 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be held at the Church of 
the Saviour, Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., January 22-24, 


to receive the reports of the council and 


commissions, to plan for future activities 
of the Fellowship, and transact such other 
business as may be necessary. 

Each church, parish, or society which is 
a member of the Fellowship is entitled to 
one clerical and one lay delegate. As this 
is the first annual meeting to be held it is 
important that as large a delegation as 
possible be present. All interested in the 


purpose and work of the Fellowship are 


invited to attend whether voting delegates 


or not. 
Roger F. Liz, Secretary. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Jan. 15-18, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
Nes 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m.and 7.30p. m. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls  -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


Rev. John Farwell Moors founded this 
school as Prospect Hil! in 1869. In 
1930 new fireproof building erected to 
add Stoneleigh, founded as Elmhurst in 
1909 by the present Co-Principals, Isabel 
B. Cressler and Caroline L. Sumner. 
Members of Board of Trustees must be 


approved by the 
American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.80 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1380 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1480 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rey. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Middle-aged woman, experienced as _ practical 
nurse and housekeeper, desires position; care of semi- 
invalid, or housekeeper to elderly couple. No laun- 
dry. Address Box 84, Barre, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


January Selection of the 
Religious Book Club... 


GOD AND? tHe 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


author of Sociological Study of the Bible 


A timely and constructive book showing 
how social forces, like those operating in 
the critical world-epoch of today, trans- 
formed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of Church and Synagogue. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Riverside 
Church, New York City, writes : 


“T have read your book, God and the Social 
Process, with high enthusiasm. It is positively 
exciting to anybody who is interested in the 
field. You have written what I regard as an 
indispensable book on the development of the 


idea of God.” 
392 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Pleasantries 


Mary and Jane were sent to the grocery 
by their mother. She said to them: “Get 
me some cinnamon and nutmeg and get me 
a nickel’s worth of each.” 

On the way Mary and Jane wondered 
what the ‘‘each’”’ would be like. They re- 
peated the order exactly as it had been 
given to them. The grocer handed them 
the cinnamon and nutmeg, but the little 
shoppers said: 

“Vou forgot to give us the ‘each.’ ’— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

The minister’s wife had an unwelcome 
visitor in a very talkative scandalmonger, 
so the minister went out for a stroll. Re- 
turning half an hour later, he called out: 

“That old cat gone, I suppose?” 

““Yes,’’ said his wife, who had still her 
guest talking to her, “I sent it home in a 
basket, my dear, this morning.” 

What do you think of that for presence 
of mind and absence of cat?—Christian 
Life. 

* * 

Collector: “Say, bozo, I want to collect 
some back payments on your antique 
furniture.” 

Head of the House: “‘You’re crazy. I 
never bought any antique furniture on the 
instalment plan.”’ 

“Well, maybe it wasn’t antique when 
you bought it.’””—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Little Willie, aged four, belongs to a 
Methodist family in Baltimore, where grace 
before meat is the rule at every meal. He 
went to Sunday school last week and upon 
his return his father asked him what 
happened. ‘‘Not much,” he said. ‘‘They 
said grace but they didn’t eat!’”’—Christian 
Advocate. 

a * 

Lawyer (for shoplifter): ““Medical wit- 
nesses would testify in this court that my 
unfortunate client is suffering from klepto- 
mania. Your Honor, you know what that 
iss 

Judge: “‘Yes, it’s a disease the people pay 
me to cure.”’—Case and Comment. 

* * 

John and his sister Mary were arguing. 
Mary was winning on points. 

““Why are you always telling me what to 
do?” asked John. ‘I’m not your husband.” 
—Oswestry Commercial Circular. 

* * 

Charged with wife-beating, a Los 
Angeles husband was ordered to kiss his 
wife every day for six months. The woman 
always pays.— Humorist (London). 

* * 

“There is talk that the next war will be 
fought with radio.” 

“Well, I’m in training. I’ve faced some 
terrible programs.’ —I’xchange. 

> 

We’ve been bothered for years by a 
superiority complex. It belongs to our 
brother-in-law.—Life. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficuity. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide — 
variety of subjects. For informa- _ 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. ° 
Chicago 


In ORDER that it may better plan for the 
rest of an exceptionally busy year, League 
headquarters would appreciate hearing as 
soon as possible from churches and lay 
centers that contemplate having a League 
Institute or Mission of Liberal Religion. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 
Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


_—_—_. 


Introducing mee 


The Register 
To New Friends 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your . 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


